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PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN—COREA—CHINA, 


By the Ricut Hon, 
GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“‘We dealt so fully with the other contents of Mr. 
Curzon's volume at the time of first publication that it 
is only necessary to say that the extreme interest and 
importance of them is enhanced by, recent events, and 
the light of which they are revised.” —G/asgow Herald. 

“Anyone who desires to know anything of Japan, 
Korea, and China will emplo time profitably in be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. Curzon's book. e book 
is though = and carefully written, and the writer's 
well-known abilities, both as a traveller and a states- 
man, lend weight to his words ; while the fact that it 
is already in its fourth edition shows that the public 
realize its value.”—Belfast News Letter. 

** All who have read the volume will admit that it is 
a valuable addition to the literature dealing with the 
problems of the Far East.”"—Morning Post. 

“‘ His impressions of travel, confirmed by a study of 
the best authorities, are interesting and well written.” 
Manchester Guardian. 

“** Problems of the Far East’ is most informing, 

and deserves to be widely read." —Liverpool Mercury. 


THE COMING INDIVIDUALISM. 
By A. Ecmont Hake and O. E. Wesstav. Demy 
8vo. 145. 

“* If this book is not such a brilliant bit of pessimism 
as Mr. Pearson's notable essay, not quite such an in- 
genious analysis of social phenomena as Mr. Kidd's 
now famous study, as an original and clever attempt to 
read the signs of the times it almost deserves to be put 
alongside of these two works...... It is full of sound 
sense and of plain truths pithily put, and is undoubtedly 
one of the ablest defences of individualism which have 
yet appeared.” —G/lasgow Herald. 


REGENERATION: a Reply to Max | 


Nordau. Demy 8vo. 14s, 

“ The first serious attempt to deal seriatim, and on 
an extended scale, with Max Nordau’s theories...... 
A clever and suggestive book in many wa: 
makes a strong attack on what is undoubtedly the 


weakest part of Max Nordau’s 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422- 


1509. A New Edition, first published in 1874, 
of 400 Letters, &c., hit 


blished. Edited by James Garrpner, of the 
Pu ic Record Office. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth 


extra, 15s. net. 
“ This edition, which was first published some twenty 
standard edition of these remarkable 
istorical documents, and contains upward of four 
hundred letters in addition to those published by Frere 
in 1823. The reprint is in three small and compact 
volumes, and should be welcome to students of history 
as giving an important work in a convenient form.” 
Scotsman. 
“* Unquestionably the standard edition.” 
Daily News. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By 
A. E. Danrett. With numerous IlIlustrations by 
Leonard Martin. Imperial 16mo. 6s. 

Second Edition in the press. 
“This admirable volume will undoubtedly make 
many friends. Mr. Daniell has gone about is work 
with enth and has b ht together a —— of 

Caemation about the parish churches of the City of 

London...... Mr. Daniell has written his book in a 


clear and eminently readable » 
is: ircular. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 
INDIA. A New Series of 6c Maps and Plans 
prepared from nance and other Surveys under 
the direction of J. G. BarrHotomew, F.R.G.S. 
F.R.S.E., &c. “In half-morocco, or full bound 
cloth, gilt top, 14s. 

“It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible 
traveller will go to India in future without providing 
himself with ‘Constable's Hand Atlas of India.” No- 
thing half so useful has been done for many years to 
help both the traveller in India and the student at 
home. “Constable's Hand Atlas’ is a pleasure to hold 
and to turn over.” —A thenaum. 


THE ENEMIES. A Novel. 


THE AMAZING 


MARRIAGE. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Crown 8vo, 550 pages. 6s, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


A Reprint, with an Introduction and some Notes 
by UGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
6 vols. fep. 8vo. With Frontispiece Decorative 
Title-page to each volume. (Nearly ready. 


GREEN FIRE. A Novel. By Fiona 
MACLEOD. 6s. 
By 


Corse, Author of “Richard Estcott” 
HIS VINDICATION. A Novel. By 


Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Too ta," * Jean,” 
and “ The Last of the Haddons.” J 


THE VIGIL: a Tale of Adventure. 


CHARLES Montacve, Author of “ Tales of a 
With 14 Illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick. 


_ THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By 


SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| AMONG the BRACKEN. A Novel. 


By Mrs. Hartiey Perks, Author of “ From 
eather Hills.” 3s. 6d. 


TALES of SOUTH AFRICA. A. By 


H. A. Brypen, Author of “ Gun and 
South Africa.” 3s. 6d. 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Muggleton College.” 3s. 6d. 


THE INSTITUTIONS of ITALY. 


By Joun P. Ww.s. 

“Gives, in a trustworthy al. shape, just 
such information the guide-books usual 
omit, and as foreigners visiting or travelling in Italy 
desire most particularly to know.”"—Scotsman. 


THE INSTITUTIONS of AUSTRIA. 


By Joun P. Co_pstream, W.S. 
“There is scarcely a question May an ordinary 
English visitor to Austria might wish to know that is 
Coldstream.” 


not clearly answered for him by Mr. 
Times. 


THE MOGUL EMPERORS of HIN- 
DUSTAN, A.D. 1398—A.D. 1 By Evwarp 
S. Houpen, LL.D. and Sir W. W. Hunter. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

“Dr. Holden has devoted much pains and labour 
and much scholarly appreciation of his materials to the 
production of this interesting and attractive volume, 
which will be appreciated by all students of Indian 
history.” — Times. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 


$086. By Captain WILLIAM Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Medallion 
Portraits of Generals, 15 Maps = bound 
in red cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
“The best account of its su that has 


general 
been written, whether for a soldier or Fe) 
reader; and its appearance in the handy 
printed volume in which it is now issued will 
welcome to many.”—Scotsman. 


36 Volumes Now Ready. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT of the 
Favourite Edition of 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


IN 48 VOLUMES. 
wen s all the Plates and Vignettes Re- 
engraved. R » paper back title, rs. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 2s. ; and quarter leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
per volume, net. 


“A delightful int. The is lower than that 


Author’s 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
THE ACME LIBRARY. 
Paper, 1s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 

THE PARASITE. By Conan Dove. 
THE WATTER’S MOU’. By Bram 


STOKER. 


A QUESTION of COLOUR. By 


F.C. 
A BUBBLE. By L. B. Watrorp. 
FROM SHADOW to SUNLIGHT. 


By Tue Marquis or Lorne. 


THE RED SPELL. By Francis 


AN IMPRESSIONIST DIARY. By 


Hecmvutu SCHWARTZE. 


AN ENGAGEMENT. By Sir Rosert 


Peet, Bart. 


DR. KOOMADHI of ASHANTEE. 


By F. Frankxrort Moore. 


A FEMININE CONVICTION, By 


Georce Sr. 


MY JAPANESE E WIFE. Cive 


_Iilustrated 
Eicutx Eopition. 1s. 64. 
2s. 

poate and little idyll of 


life."— 
mould be still to fed a little book more 
full of delight."—-Literary World. 


CONSTABLE’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
At all Bookseilers’ and Bookstal/s 


THE SALT of the EARTH. By 
Puitie LaFarGvue, 
“ Very clever — of men and women in the guise 
of Stories." —Spectat 
“* Good stories, told d effectively. "—A thenaum, 


THE SHOULDER of SHASTA. By 


Bram STOKER. 


better known to him than to WG 
An will read his book.” —Standard. 


THE FORTUNE of a _ SPEND- 


and Trod 
— e Adventures of Roger Wilkins,” &c. &c., 
RED HaREwoop. 
un collection of brightly written short stories, well 
adapted for a holiday afternoon." —Giode. 


THE ROMANCE of HIS PICTURE. 


name i ickering is new to us, 
if ‘ “The Romance of His Picture is a first oman, 5 
is a remarkably good one. It is a charming idyll of 
life in a Cornish village...... No —y no se 
off in interest, no slovenly writing are discernible 
this interesting little book." —Manchester 


CLEEKIM INN: a Tale of Smug- 
i in the "4s. C. 

The adventures of famous smuggler, 

are cleverly imagined and q the 

various ept sodes which to its interest 


and vigour.”—Beokseller. 

* Tt is full of thrilling incidents, awkward situations, 
hairbreadth and mistaken identities, and the 
style is in with the swiftly moving adventure 

the story.” Evening News. 


DRAMAS of TO-DAY. By 
P 
“ Both for their intr nsic merit and for their promise 
Parker, deserve special notice . ‘ 
brevity with artistic completeness and concentration of 
interest 


=e The power displa of vividly pre- 
senting dramatic situations and c ers is excellent. 
sane i p= nt, ly pre- 
is 
sented, a story is 
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SWAN-SONNENSCHEIN & CO 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL RIGHTS and DUTIES. 2 vols. 9s. 


Vol. I.—Aims of Ethical Societies—Science and Politics—The Sphere of 


Political Economy—Morality of Competition—Social Equality—Ethics and the 
Ss for Existence. 

Vol. 11,—Heredity -Punishment—Luxury—The Duties of Authors — The 
Vanity of Philosophising—Forgotten Benefactors. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (ENGLISH). 


By Lieut,-Colonel P. H. Davsiac, M.P, 7s. 6d. This work claims to be 
more comprehensive than any Lemos collection, and is distinguished from 
its predecessors by a feature which is believed to be of much importance— 
every quotation is referred to the ‘chapter and verse” of its origin, and 
where more than one such reference is given a chronological arrangement has 
been adopted. In all cases the best texts have been : 


PROS and CONS: a Newspaper Reader’s 


and Debater’s Guide to the Questions of the Day (Political, Social, Religious, 
- Scientific, &c.), containing the Arguments ro and con of over 250 Questions. 
Edited by J. B. Askew. 312 pages, 1s. net (1s. 3d. post free). 


HISTORY of the PARIS COMMUNE of 1871. 


By THomas Marcu, 2 Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. March is careful historian.”—ATHENAUM. “‘ Told with painstaking 
minuteness."-~Daity TELEGRAPH. The first volume that has appeared in 
English in the form of a grave chronicle, collated from ail the best available 
sources, comparing conflicting accounts and examining into the causes of 
things.” —Seuctator. “A very fuil, interesting, and accurate account.”— DAILY 
Curonicie, “ 7, trustworthy.” —GLasGow HERALD. 


PARTS of the PACIFIC. Illustrated. 8vo. 


“ We have not had a book in our hands for many a day in which we had 
marked so many passages for quotation. Plenty of adventures by flood and field 
are to be found in this delightful book.”—Daity Curonicie. “A really enter- 
taining travel book. Its author modestly himself ‘A Peripatetic Parson.’ 
His wandering habits have not, however, robbed him of a most excellent gift of 
humour.” —Yorks Post. 


ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. By G. F. 


Stout, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in the 
. Moral Sciences. 2 8vo. 21s. Forming the New Volume of the Library 
of Philosophy. 


CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION in the 


LATIN CHURCH. By Henry Cuartes Lea, LL.D. 2 vols. large 8vo. 
price 30s. 


LEIGH HUNT. By R. Brimtey Jonnson. 


With Portrait. 2s, 6d. [Dilettante Library. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., Paternoster Square. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Watrer Besanr. 


2 vols. ros, net. (May 1. 


THE HARDING SCANDAL. By Frank Barrett. 2 vols. 
Tos. net, 
THE RIDDLE RING. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. 


vols, 15s. net. [ Shortly. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 

WEIR of HERMISTON. By R. Louis STEVENSON. aay. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of JOAN of ARC. By 


the Srzur Louis pe Conte. Edited by Mark Twain. With 12 Illustra- 
(Shortly. 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK. By Riccarpo STEPHENS. 

A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Rozerr Barr. Illus. 
A CROWN of STRAW. By ALLEN: Upwarp. 

AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By J. WILLs. (Shortly, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROME. By Zota. Transl. by E. A. VIZETELLY. 
THE SHADOW of HILTON FERNBROOK. By. ATHA 


WEsTBURY. 
DORIS and I, &. By Joun Srarrorv. 
TALES of OUR COAST. By S. R. Crockerr, Gitperr 


Parker, Harotp Freperic, “Q.," and W. Crark With 12 


Illustrations. 
BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. By Sir War rer 


With 12 Illustrations 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant ALLEN. 

THE DRIFT of FATE. By Dora Russe... 

A LIVING LIE. By Paut Bourcert. 

THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. With 


6 Illustrations by M. L. Kirk. 
KLOOF YARNS. By Ernest Gianvitte. Crown 8vo. 


picture.cover, rs. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 


TRAVEL and TALK, 1885, 1893, 1895 : One Hundred 


Thousand Miles of Travel through America, New Zealand, Australia, 
Tasmania, Ceylon, the Pacific Isles. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. [Shortly. 


A MANUAL of MENDING and REPAIRING. By 


Cuares Goprrey Letanp. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Shortly. 


MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Grant Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE TALE of BALEN. By ALcEeRNon CHarLEs Swin- 


BURNE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. if 


Shortly 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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J. M. DENT & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE STORY of an IRISH SEPT. Their 


Character and Struggle to maintain their Lands in Clare. By A 
MEMBER OF THE SEPT (N. C. Macnamara, F.R.C.S.) With Re- 
— of Miniatures by Cosway, a Letter from Nelson, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


By the late JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 


IMPRESSIONS and MEMORIES. By James 
AsHCROFT NoBLE, Author of ‘‘ The Sonnet in England” &c. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Short as are his essays, we feel, after reading them, as if almost all had been 
said that was worth saying on the subject selected for discussion, and said, too, in 
the fewest and most appropriate words.” —Sfectator. 

“* Many readers like ourselves will feel a debt of gratitude to him for these pro- 
ducts of his intellectual insight and fine artistic sense." — Daily Chronicle. 

“* The book is a pleasant one, and few of those who turn to it for an hour's amuse- 
ment will be disappointed.”--Guardian. 

ODD VOLUMES.—Number I. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


ASTECK’S MADONNA, and other Stories. 


By CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 
“* Every one of the nine stories is technically a work of art.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
“* Should be read with considerable pleasure.”—Glasgow Herald. 


CARLETON’S TRAITS and STORIES of 
the IRISH PEASANTRY. Edited by D. J. O'DONOGHUE. With 
the Illustrations of ‘‘ Phiz” to the 1843-44 Edition. In 4 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each net. | Three Volumes now ready. 

“ This admirable edition.”— Leeds Mercury. 
“ Edited with every mark of care and interest.” — Scotsman. 
The Novels of Captain Marryat in 22 vols., each containing three full-page 
Etchings, crown 8vo. blue sateen, with Ex-Libris and cover design by 
W. B. MACDOUGALL. 3s. 6d. net each. 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryart. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, who contributes a Full, Critical, 
and Biographical Introduction. And an Etched Portrait of Captain 


Marryat. 
FRANK MILDMAY. By Captain Marvar. 


With a Prefatory Note by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON and 3 Etchings by 
D. Murray Smith. 

“Of all the editions of his works now presented, none surpasses that of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. Printed on deckle-edged paper and bound in navy blue sateen, 
the volumes are delightful to handle. The designs of the cover and end paper, 
which are exquisite, are by W. B. Macdougall.”"—A/ack and White. 

“We are glad to observe that this attractive edition of the novels of our ‘Sea 
Fielding,’ as Christopher North calls Marryat, is to be complete .¢. it will comprise 
all the novels and all the stories for young people.” —National Observer. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


_ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. and 67 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. 


“AN ADMIRABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY.”—T7ke World. 
With 2 Portraits, 8vo. 15s. 


MY CONFIDENCES : 


An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendants. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


From The Times.—“ These ‘Confidences’ are delightful reading for all and 
sundry. We seem to hear the man speaking to us familiarly.” 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
IRD AND STANDARD EDITION, with Map, demy 8vo. 28s. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE : its People, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1L., C.1L.£., LL.D. 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 
To be published in May. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 


NOTICE.—7”¢ THIRD EDITION of “THE SOWERS ” 
Crown Svo. 6s., by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ With Edged Tools,” &c., is ex- 
hausted. A FOURTH EDITION will be ready next 
Tuesday. 


MR. CROCKETTS NEW NOVEL. 
FIRST VFRY LARGE EDITION nearly exhausted. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. By 


Author Raiders” &c. 6s. by ‘Cleg 
vitish Weekly says :—‘“‘ The first impression an st given 
- is one of extraordinary cleverness.” i 

_ The Dundee Advertiser says :—“‘ Not Dickens himself ever did better with the 
city arab than Mr. Crockett with his ‘Cleg Kelly.’” 


1 27 (Sixpence) New Series, No. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing ““CLARISSA FURIOSA,” by W. E. Norris. Chaps. 17-205 
“THE FINANCIAL BOOM OF THE LAST CENTURY”; * MY 
UNCLE'S PICTURES”; “THE EARLY DAYS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL”; THE IMAGE,” by Vernon Lee ; THE ART OF NOMEN. 
CLATURE”; and “THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIF- 
FELL,” Part 2, by James Payn. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
LONDON: 25 APRIL, 1806. 


INDIAN GRIEVANCES. 


‘*A History of Hindu Civilization during British Rule.” 
By Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. Vol. III. Intellectual Condition. Cal- 
cutta: Newman & Co. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1896. 


T°? write a competent history of the intellectual de- 

velopment of India under British rule, and to 
compare its present political and social condition with 
that of the period of the Mahabharata or of the Mogul 
Emperors, would require the industry of a Buckle in 
collecting facts and the impartiality of a Lecky in their 
employment. The Bengali gentleman, whose efforts 
in this direction may be accepted as a highly pro- 
mising result of the new civilization which has created 
him and made him possible, has attempted, in the 
third volume of his work, to give some idea of the 
nature and operation of the influences which have 
affected the Hindu intellect under British rule. His 
treatise is interesting and suggestive, but is too super- 
ficial to be convincing. It contains much which de- 
serves, and which, indeed, has already received, the 
attention of the rulers of India, and its chief defect 
is a failure to realize the conditions under which the 
English administration is compelled to work, and the 
slow and cautious manner in which all reforms, how- 
ever theoretically desirable, must be applied to a com- 
munity so ancient, conservative, and heterogeneous 
as that of India. The inability which is likewise charac- 
teristic of the Irish politician to accept compromises, to 
take a sensible view of what is practical in politics, 
and to make the best of conditions that can never be 
ideally perfect, is everywhere apparent in Bengali litera- 
ture, throughout which a plaintive strain of sentimental 
trouble is constantly heard, and without it the Bengali 
would lose the greater part of his inspiration. Not 
that Mr. Bose is backward in acknowledging the great 
changes which have been effected and the advance made, 
through the persistent effort of the British Government 
to encourage both vernacular and English education, 
in the independence of character, the weakening of the 
influence of caste, the growth of rationalistic Hinduism, 
and the activity in every branch of human thought due 
to a free and unrestrained Press on which so many of 
the educated class find congenial employment. Nothing 
is more striking than the rapid spread of a knowledge 
of the English language in India, or shows more clearly 
the intellectual quickness of the people. We are ac- 
customed to smile at the solecisms and extravagances 
of Baboo composition, but these are chiefly due to the 
unskilful choice of school and college text-books by the 
Educational Department. For conversational fluency, 
correctness of idiom, and absence of accent, the average 
Bengali clerk is far in advance of educated Frenchmen 
or Germans. When it is remembered that English 
education in India can hardly be said to be of earlier 
date than Lord Macaulay’s Minute and Lord William 
Bentinck’s Resolution of 1835, and that it was not till 
1854 that their policy was finally adopted by the Home 
Government in the Despatch of the Court of Directors, 
and when we consider the inadequacy of the means 
at the disposal of the Government when compared 
with the vastness of the population, the progress made 
is so astonishing as to suggest that, in the near future, 
English will become the universal medium of inter- 
course between educated persons throughout our Indian 
Empire. 

It may well be doubted whether the strenuous efforts 
of the Government to raise and educate the people by 
the means of the language, the science, and the social 
and political methods of the West will not materially 
add to the administrative difficulties. Certainly this 


is the case at present; and a careful perusal of Mr. 
Bose’s melancholy survey of the effects of English in- 
fluence is calculated seriously to disquiet those who 
have imagined that the assimilation by India of English 
civilization is altogether a pleasant and advantageous 
process, But, according to our author, every good 
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intention of the Government fails in its execution, and 
every onward step in social, political, or industrial pro- 
gress is attended by some drawback. All the fair fruit 
which England benevolently offers to the Indians turns 
to dust and ashes in their mouths. If Mr. Bose has 
studied the history of civilization in other parts of the 
world, he must be aware that no political or economic 
change is effected without much loss and anguish. 
Every reform is carried out at the expense of some classes 
who have been nourished on the abuse which has been 
swept away, or whose organism is unfitted to struggle 
successfully with the new order of things. The snake 
does not free itself from its worn-out skin without con- 
siderable discomfort and trouble. Friction is the neces- 
sary attendant on motion, and if India is to advance 
and take the place in the modern world to which she 
is entitled by her resources and the natural ability of 
her people, the process must be a painful and an anxious 
one. It can only be successful if it be directed by a 
Government sufficiently strong to resist the pressure 
of eager reformers, like Mr. Bose, who do not under- 
stand that all true progress must be slow, gradual, and 
cumulative, and that haste merely leads to revolution 
and destruction. 

It is those who have received most from the Govern- 
ment who are naturally the most dissatisfied. The 
highly trained English-speaking Indians, who have, for 
the most part, received a free education, and whose 
numbers are, each year, increasing, experience great 
difficulty in obtaining employment which they consider 
suitable. Large numbers take clerkships and practise 
at the Bar; but Government service is the profession 
most in request, and it is obvious that it is only a small 
minority who can be thus provided for. We have 
created an educated class whom we are unable to satisfy, 
and whose clamour becomes each year louder and more 
importunate. The exclusiveness of the English Govern- 
ment is their constant theme, as it is the argument of 
Mr. Bose’s treatise. They desire all offices to be thrown 
open to them in every department; simultaneous ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service in England and India; 
military colleges for the training of officers, and many 
other demands which are incompatible with the con- 
tinued administration of the country by the English. 
Mr. Bose lays great stress on the fact that the Mogul 
emperors employed Hindus as generals, Ministers, and 
governors; while two of Akbar’s wives and six of 
Jahangir’s were Hindu princesses. But he omits to 
note that these ladies were taken by force, and did 
not voluntarily enter Muhammadan harems ; while the 
Moguls necessarily employed Hindus in the high offices 
of State for the reason that they were better educated 
and represented a higher civilization than their own, 
The English Government administers India on prin- 
ciples which only those can thoroughly appreciate who 
have received a training in England ; and if this con- 
dition is prohibitory to many Indians who aspire to 
enter the highest grade of the Civil Service, owing to 
expense and caste regulations, the Government is in no 
way to blame. The Civil Service is freely open to all 
who can comply with what is a necessary condition of 
enrolment. With regard to the army the case is dif- 
ferent. Whatever Bengali critics may advance, there 
is no doubt that a regiment of Indian soldiers led by 
English officers is a far more formidable fighting 
machine than one not so commanded; and, as the 
Government has not only to maintain internal tran- 
quillity but to defend India against all comers, it must 
continue to prefer efficiency to sentiment. At the same 
time it is desirable, in the highest degree, to employ, as 
commissioned officers, Indian gentlemen of family, 
belonging to the warlike races of Northern and Central 
India. This matter should be earnestly considered by 
the Indian Government, and in the new contingents of 
native princes, and in an auxiliary and reserve force, 
which requires large and early development, there 
should be room for a large number of such officers who 
might hold positions of command, equal in honorary 
rank to those filled by Englishmen. The example of 
Russia in this particular is held up for imitation ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the number of Muhammadan officers 
of a high grade in the Russian army is extremely 
small. 

Nor is there any season to believe that the native 
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officers of the Indian army are conscious of any 
grievance. Bengali critics, who know nothing of the 
army or its sentiments, may evolve discontent out of 
their imaginations, but there is no shadow of rivalry 
between the English and native officers of an Indian 
regiment. They are friendly, but apart. The native 
officers know perfectly well that the men most willingly 
follow English officers in action, and they themselves 
prefer an English to a native commanding officer. The 
resalddr or the subhadér of a native regiment is a very 
important person : the English officers neither interfere 
with his promotion nor his dignity, while native com- 
manders would injure both. So the existing system is 
popular, and possibly more popular than any closer 
amalgamation of English and Indian officers would be. 

The most urgent want of India is the development 
of the natural resources of the country and the improve- 
ment of agriculture, to which little systematic attention 
has been paid. What is needed is technical education 
in physical science and manufacturing processes. If, 
instead of filling the heads of weak and impressionable 
young men with rhetorical and metaphysical rubbish, 
much as the Chinese confine the education of their 
students to the platitudes of Confucius, the Government 
were to teach the Hindu youth to use their hands as 
well as their brains, and to excel in industrial pursuits 
instead of whining over English competition, we should 
soon see an improved order of things. For £100,000 
per annum five hundred young men might be main- 
tained by the Government in England as scholars and 
apprentices in mills, workshops, manufactories, and 
mining and agricultural colleges, and the money would 
be well laid out. Thus alone can the educated youth of 
India be persuaded that his political grievances have no 
real existence. At the present time he is, in person 
and the expression of his opinions, more free than the 
citizen of any country in Continental Europe, and he 
has a far better chance of obtaining honourable employ- 
ment in the service of Government than was possessed 
two generations ago by any Englishman who did not 
belong to a wealthy or aristocratic family. 


WARDOUR-STREET ENGLISH. 


**A History of _ under Henry IV.” Vol. III. 
H. Wylie, M.A. London: Longmans. 
1896. 


i is difficult to write with patience of an author who 


deliberately spoils a good piece of work by protract- . 


ing it to a wholly unnecessary length, and by serving 
it up in a preposterous style. The reign of Henry IV. 
is one of the more neglected corners of English history, 
and Mr. Wylie was highly to be praised for setting to 
work to put together all the minor authorities from 
which the very short chronicles of the time can be 
expanded and made clear. He has collected much 
useful material from foreign archives, local archzolo- 
ical societies’ publications, and the recently published 
nglish records which supplement the invaluable 
Rymer. But, like some other authors that we could 
name, he has lost himself in the wilderness of seconda 
sources, and fallen into that hateful heresy whic 
consists in the insertion of unimportant and uninterest- 
ing facts merely because they are new. Mr. Wylie 
apologizes in the preface to this, his third, volume for 
having been unable to compress the whole reign into 
less than four volumes. We can only observe that he 
might have carried out his scheme in two if he had 
possessed the art of keeping to the point. In the 
present volume only the very unimportant years 1407- 
— are contained, but the author runs on to a length 
of nearly five hundred pages, by dint of including not 
merely long dissertations (which may perchance be 
defended) on craft-guilds and miracle plays, but by 
narrating at great length the course of the Great 
Schism, of the Burgundian and Orleanist feuds in 
France, and of the rise of the Hussite movement in 
Bohemia. Each of these subjects occupies whole 
chapters in which England is barely mentioned. In a 
rationally written history of the reign of Henry IV. they 
frequently would have to be alluded to, but they certainly 
should not be described in such tedious detail. 
_ The second and still more. exasperating fault of Mr. 
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Wylie is that of writing his book in a tongue which has 
never existed, a most pronounced specimen of Wardour- 
Street English. He employs not the comparatively 
harmless and intelligible form of that language which 
Mr. William Morris popularized twenty years ago, but 
an uncompromising and archaistic dialect of his own, 
every word of which is drawn from authors contem- 
porary with the times that he describes. Whenever he 
uses an unintelligible term he appends a note giving not 
its meaning, but a list of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century writers who employed it. The result is irritating 
to the last degree. What can the reader make of the 
statement that ‘‘ Owen was a fugitive lurking in herns 
and halks” (p. 269), when all the aid given him is a note 
to state that ‘‘hern”’ is used by Chaucer, Hoccleve, and 
Piers Ploughman, and ‘‘ halk” by Chaucer and Higden? 
What profit is it to learn that Master Richard Clitherow 


made large purchases of spikings, osmund-goads, - 


stirrups for balistas, elkhorns, blanchbords, scoop-pots, 
calaber wisps, slofhoues, cotton-candles, and hoists, 
for the garrison of Calais (p. 307), if we are not in- 
formed of the nature of those strange commodities ? 
We doubt if there are fifty persons in England who 
could read the list with understanding. In the same 
way, we find ourselves confronted on almost every page 
with strange folk—‘‘ billeters” (p. 57), ‘* lodesmen ” 
(p. 249), ‘‘idlemen” (p. 170), ‘‘ bowlwives” (p. 91), 
“‘broggers” and ‘‘dubbers” (p. 187), ‘‘ contekours ” 
(p. 206), ‘‘benets” (p. 219), ‘‘tribblers” and sub- 
tribblers ” (p. 220), ‘‘ barkers ” (p. 153), and “ palisars ” 
(p. 154), whose occupations the ordinary reader cannot 
fathom for want of the assistance that should have been 
given him. 

For a specimen of Mr. Wylie at his worst the follow- 
ing paragraph, describing the first scene of a miracle 
play of the Passion, may serve as a sample :—‘‘ At one 
street-corner was Adam with his lickerous wife, both 
naked and all bare. At another Noah 500 years old, 
and out of qwart, with his legs beginning to fold for 
fegginess of age, shedding his gown to work in his 
coat for 100 years at the Ark. When his wife will not 
come in without her gossips, he pulls her in, and gets 
a clout for his pains, ere she will let be her din. Then 
for a twelvemonth but 12 weeks they feed the fowls and 
the cattle. After this they cast the lead to see if the 
water is waning ; they give the Crow, the Dove, the 
Rainbow, and Hills of Hermonye, till the beasts are 
unbraced and the barnes with their wives go out in 
God’s blessings.” 

The reader might think that we have been unfair to 
Mr. Wylie in quoting a passage where much of the 
diction is taken straight from original documents, so we 
subjoin another, where the author is speaking in his 
own person (p. 313) :— 

‘* This very plan had been worked out ten years before 
in a special tract by John Purvey, the inseparable com- 
panion of Wycliffe. But the churchmen had stood the 
brunt before, and the lay fee might go pipe in an ivy 
leaf, for anything they would give up. The Prince was 
on their side, and the scheme was al-to-squat.” 

The most astonishing thing in Mr. Wylie’s style, how- 
ever, is to find these absurd archaisms side by side with 
the most modern colloquial phrases. Two popes (on 
Pp. 336) ‘*go ricochetting about the Gulf of Spezzia ”; 

nardo Bruni (on p. 341) ‘‘ revels in the anticipation 
of a rattling feast”; Benedict XIII. (on p. 342) ‘‘ bolted 
suddenly in a galley, with four of his cardinals.” 

Yet when all is said against the manner in which this 
book is compiled, and the phrases with which it is 
interlarded, we are quite ready to allow that it has 
added some useful facts to our knowledge of English 
history. The later operations of Prince Henry against 
Owen Glendower, the campaign of Bramham Moor, 
and the dealings of Archbishop Arundel with the 
University of Oxford are better told than in any 
other book. Still more valuable are the chapters 
which cast light on one of the darkest places in our 
history—the obscure annals of the English rule in 
Gascony. Few are aware that the French launched 
a great expedition against Bordeaux in 1406, and 
almost made an end of the Duchy of Aquitaine. It 
was only the loyalty of the Bourdelois and their neigh- 
bours that saved the land, for of English troops there 
were but sixty men-at-arms and 120 archers on the spot. 
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Charles d’Albret and Louis of Orleans swept all along 
the Dordogne, and captured towns and castles by the 
score, till they were at last checked by the splendid de- 
fence of the town of Bourg. The Gascon garrison, 
helped by only two or three English volunteers, held 
out from October 1406 to January 1407, though help 
from outside seemed as if it would never arrive. They 
were saved at last by a fleet partly of English, 
partly of Bordeaux ships, under Andrew Makanhan and 
Bernard de Lesparre, who, after a two days’ fight, 
drove off the French squadron, brought provisions into 
the place, and so disheartened the besiegers that the 
Duke of Orleans burnt his camp and marched away. 
The net result of his campaign had been to throw back 
the English frontier on the north-east, but not to shatter 
the line of defence which covered Bordeaux. For 
well-nigh fifty years more the three leopards were to 
float above that loyal city. The Armagnac and Bur- 
gundian feud was just about to break forth, and when 
once civil war had begun France had no leisure for 
offensive operations against Guienne. 

All these events the reader will find set forth with 
much detail and considerable force and fire in Mr. 
Wylie’s pages. We have never before seen them nar- 
rated at length, and are fully conscious of the obligation 
that we owe him. If only the rest of his book had 
been equally to the point, and told in an equally simple 
and forcible style (Chapter LXVIII. contains no appre- 
ciable infusion of either archaisms or modern slang), 
we should have had nothing but praise to bestow 
upon it. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


‘*Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Dalmatia.” By Robert Munro, M.D., Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1895. 

‘* The Last Cruise of the Miranda: a Record of Arctic 
Adventure.” By Henry C. Walsh. The Trans- 
atlantic Publishing Co. 1895. 


R. MUNRO’S learned work on the “‘ Lake-dwellings 
of Europe ” has given him high rank as an ethno- 
logist and archeologist, and it won him flattering testi- 
monials from the Continental savants. Consequently it 
was but natural he should be invited to the Congress of 
Anthropologists which assembled at Saravejo in the 
summer of 1894. The result of his visit is an enter- 
taining and instructive volume in which the popular and 
scientific elements are very happily blended. To the 
generality of readers the chief attraction will consist in 
the picturesque descriptions of a singularly romantic 
country, and of a mixed population professing creeds 
which still preserve much of the simplicity of their 
primitive manners and customs, and of the marvellously 
beneficial changes which have been introduced during 
the brief period of Austrian administration. The 
lawless territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina only submitted 
to its civilized masters after a severe and sanguinary 
struggle in which the Austrians lost 5,000 men. 
The military forms of government in force for four 
ears had resulted in an abortive revolt. Then 
err von Kallay was permitted to try milder 
measures. Dr. Munro bestows the highest praise on 
his statesmanlike methods. He gradually introduced 
local government. He travelled the country, examining 
its capabilities, conversing with the notables, listening 
to grievances, and promising redress. He promulgated 
an administrative code of laws which satisfied the 
exigencies of a most complicated situation. He opened 
up a country, hitherto almost inaccessible, with 3,000 
miles of road and 500 miles of rail. Above all, with a 
strong military force at his back, he sternly repressed 
all manner of violence, and put an end to the fierce 
hereditary feuds. Five and twenty years ago these 
wild highlands were the scenes of perpetual civil broils. 
Each gorge which led from the hill towns to the plains 
or the sea was a robber-fastness, and no man went 
abroad without his weapons. Now the petty tyrants 
of their neighbourhoods are peaceful subjects ; the anti- 
quated guns and yataghans are hung up on the walls, 
and brigandage is so absolutely a thing of the past that 
the tourist may go where he will with impunity. 
Dr. Munro indicates the striking contrasts between 
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Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Both are mountainous. 
But the former is densely wooded on the lower hill- 
slopes, and watered by a profusion of rushing streams. 
Herzegovina, on the contrary, is arid and sterile ; the 
streams disappear beneath the thirsty chalk, and the 
fertility is limited to alluvial plains in the valleys, which 
are so many oases in the desert. It will be seen that 
the landscapes are singularly picturesque, and they are 
described in picturesque language. The old bridle 
tracks which have been replaced by excellently engi- 
neered roads pass through a succession of natural 
fortresses. There was no difficulty in selecting advan- 
tageous defensive positions for the towns and villages ; 
castles crown the heights and command the narrow 
gorges; there are bridges and ancient water-mills in 
the foregrounds which would gladden the soul of 
the artist. Nor are the scenes in such populous 
cities as Saravejo less impressive to the Western 
visitor. The minarets of scores of mosques rise 
above the roofs of Christian churches. The new 
quarters, with their handsome public buildings and 
dwelling-houses, contrast with the labyrinths of gloomy 
lanes which gave every opportunity to robbery and 
murder. The bazaars, with their booths and subdivision 
into quarters, remind the traveller of those of Cairo or 
Stamboul. They are filled with a crowd of clamorous 
buyers, differing alike in features, bearing and costume. 
Under the safeguard of the strong military police, all 
goes forward orderly, if not peaceably ; but the mingling 
of many races whose pedigrees it is difficult to trace 
indicates the scientific interest which attracted the Cos- 
mopolitan Congress. Dr. Munro made the best use of 
the brief time at his disposal and indulged in many 
excursions. ‘‘ Indulgence,” indeed, we can — call it; 
for the fatigue was great, the heat intense, and the night 
quarters were often sufficiently rough. As for the com- 
missariat, the travellers generally took the wise precau- 
tion of carrying their own provisions. But everywhere 
they found those wild, newly reclaimed mountaineers 
hospitable and courteous. Their drivers and guides 
were eager to impart all the information they 
possessed, and they had much to say of old tra- 
ditions and of the romantic events in recent history 
which were deeply, and with good reason, im- 
pressed on their memories. As for not a few of the 
village girls who waited on the strangers, their beauty 
and their gentle manners were very striking. Dr. 
Munro’s vivid and eloquent picture of Jablanica 

ives so good an idea of the characteristic beauties of 

osnia that we quote a few lines :—‘‘ It lies in the 
hollow of a rocky basin, in the midst of vineyards, 
orchards, clumps of green foliage, and patches of culti- 
vated land. ut it is in the contemplation of the 
surrounding amphitheatre of fantastic peaks, fringed 
with streaks of snow of dazzling whiteness, that the 
real grandeur of the locality comes home to one. In a 
glance the eye bounds from vegetative luxuriance to 
arid desolation.” The egress from that sublime amphi- 
theatre is by the grand defile of the Narenta; and 
nothing is more suggestive of the enterprise of the 
Austrian administration than the fact that their 
engineers, with incessant blasting, tunnelling, and 
bridging, have carried a railway along the precipices of 
the Narenta Gorge. Assuredly the line will pay, directly 
or indirectly, for it opens communications between the 
uplands and the Adriatic seaboard. In former days agri- 
cultural produce was worth little more than the time 
it took to get, which was valueless. We are told that 
a man would travel ten hours, going and returning, 
to sell an article worth a shilling. e cannot follow 
Dr. Munro in his explorations of the vast ruins of 
Diocletian’s Salona, almost identical with the modern 
Spalato. Nor have we ventured to touch upon the 
scientific researches and disquisitions which are really 
the raison d’étre of the work, for the field of speculation 
stretches far beyond our limits, and the most learned 
savants can only advance theories on subjects which 
suggest interminable controversies. 

**The Last Cruise of the Miranda” is the humorously 
chequered romance of a signal failure. The ‘‘ Miranda” 
was chartered with ambitious purposes by a mixed 
multitude of scientific and adventurous Americans. She 
was to penetrate to the highest Arctic latitudes, and to 
carry help and comfort to two expeditions gone astray 


. 
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among the floes and the icebergs. Some of the party 
were set on discovery, some upon science, others 
upon sport. The sportsmen fared best in the end, 
for they really had some rough shooting. But in 
the multitude of counsellors there was anything but 
wisdom, and all the preliminary arrangements were 
consistently bad. The purser made a sad mess of the 
commissariat, and did not even provide a sufficiency of 
food. They shipped an elderly ice-pilot in the British 
colonies who knew nothing of his business, and who is 
likened by’the lively chronicler to Jack Bunsby. The 
‘* Miranda” was a fragile iron steamer, and the expe- 
rienced navigators of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
warned their visitors that they were tempting Provi- 
dence. Perhaps it was only to be expected that they 
should nevertheless persevere. They began by colliding 
violently with an iceberg, and it was because they 
ran into a crumbling spur, instead of the mass, that they 
escaped going straight to the bottom. They put back 
for repairs, and got patched up. It was a much more 
serious affair when soon afterwards they ran upon a 
reef off the Greenland coast ; for the ship’s bottom was 
damaged— irretrievably, for there are no dry docks in 
those regions. If they could not find a craft to carry 
them home, they must resign themselves to be half- 
starved through a long winter among the Esquimo. 
They did succeed in sending messages to an American 
vessel, and ultimately made a bargain with her skipper, 
who behaved extremely well. But it was then that 
their sufferings may be said to have really begun ; for 
the small fishing schooner was horribly overcrowded 
and indifferently found. The ‘‘ Miranda,” which had 
been taken in tow, filled and went down ; so the friendly 
skipper got nothing for salvage, and, as the owners of 
the ‘‘Miranda” declined to pay for the undertaking 
made on their behalf, he and his humane crew are still 
seriously out of pocket. This little volume, which is 
exceedingly well illustrated, has been published with the 
idea of doing something towards liquidating the debt. 


DUNDONALD. 


** Dundonald.” By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. English 
Men of Action Series. London: Macmillan & 


Co. 1895. 


HIS latest addition to a series which has met with 

much popular favour will not be less heartily welcomed 
than any of its predecessors. There is something so 
eminently human about Dundonald, he is so completely 
a boy in his impulsiveness, his want of prudence, in his 
unselfishness, and his utter disregard of persons, that 
we are drawn towards the wayward genius in a manner 
almost irresistible. Truly there can never have been a 
more typical man of action than he, nor one more 
fitted by nature tolead men. Of a magnificent physique, 
dauntless courage, acute observation, and quickest 
decision, he would have been elected a ruler at any 
period of the world’s history, and would have been 
the hero of a Saga or epic poem in the days of spears 
and battleaxes, just as surely as he was an admiral in 
the days of steam and gunpowder. But few who 
know him only by popular tradition, until they have 
read this Life of him, will appreciate what an intel- 
lectual force and brain-power there was behind all the 
energy, and pluck, and resolution which made him 
famous as a seaman. Had he been brought up as a 
man of science the chances are that his name would be 
remembered as a most distinguished Fellow of the Royal 
Society. As a mechanical engineer he would equally 
have made his mark ; and, as it was, the first steamer 
to cross the Atlantic was built under his direction. But 
fortune made him a sailor, and surely no one will rise 
from a study of his career without an impression that 
there can rarely have been a better. He owed much to 
the man who brought him up, though the process of edu- 
cation must have proved a trying one to him. In 1793 
there were some rough characters in our navy. The 
first lieutenant of Cochrane’s first ship was dressed as a 
common seaman when he received him on board. He had 
a marling-spike hung round his neck, a lump of grease 
in his hand, and he was busily engaged in setting up the 
rigging. He was called Jack Larmour, and had risen 
by sheer superiority of seamanship from the forecastle 
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to the quarter-deck. Under the tuition of such a man 
Cochrane learnt every detail of his profession, and with 
his own hands, when an admiral, more than once 
carried out repairs which no other man on board could 
undertake. And it was thus that he could boast later 
on that he never gave a man an order which he could 
not have carried out himself if necessary. That was 
one secret of his power over the men, and the respect 
they felt for him ; but it was only one of many, be it 
remembered, for he could map out a plan of operations 
as full of audacity and originality as one of Napoleon’s, 
and could execute it with a resource and coolness that 
any one less than Napoleon might have envied. Then 
he had a sympathetic manner, and a personal charm 
which fascinated all his subordinates, and, finally, he 
was possessed of such astonishing muscular strength 
that he could have throttled any man on board who dared 
to disobey him. A hundred years ago this last qualifica- 
tion appealed more irresistibly to men than it does now, 
but even in these days a fine presence is not without 
value to a man who aspires to lead men to victory. 
And that he turned his advantages to account in an 
almost unsurpassed degree must be confessed. After 
the story of how he took the ‘‘Gamo,” a frigate 
of thirty-two heavy guns, and three hundred and 
nineteen men, with fourteen four-pounders and fifty-four 
men, we can scarcely conceive of any feat more brilliant. 
But that blaze pales before his subsequent performance 
in the ‘‘ Pallas.” He lay in the mouth of the Garonne 
with but forty men on board, and was assailed by three 
French corvettes. He dashed straight at them, defence- 
less as he practically was, and such was the vigour of 
his onset that his three opponents fled, and ran them- 
selves aground rather than stand up to his attack. 
Thus three corvettes, numbering between them fifty- 
four guns, deliberately committed suicide before a frigate 
herself in reality almost powerless. As Mr. Fortescue 
says, it is one of the curiosities of war. But it was in 
the West Indies, when he had been obliged to leave 
our service, that perhaps his brightest deeds were done. 
The cutting out of the ‘‘ Esmeralda” was such an 
enterprise as Robert Louis Stevenson would hardly 
have ventured to attribute to one of his imaginary 
heroes. And had not Dundonald, or Cochrane, as he 
then was, been wounded and disabled from command, 
not only the ‘‘ Esmeralda,” but every Spanish ship in 
the harbour, would have been taken or destroyed. For 
Dundonald was like Napoleon, and was never contented 
with a victory when a rout was on the cards. There were 
no half-measures with him; he played for the highest 
stake, and did his work cleanly when he set his hand to 
it. But even this last exploit was eclipsed by that later 
one when with one ship he hunted a Portuguese fleet 
of thirteen men-of-war from Bahia to Lisbon, and left 
his second in command, Taylor, to burn four of them 
in the Tagus under the guns of a line-of-battle ship ! 

And then the tale is but half told, for thousands of 
troops were driven by him in disgrace after the men-of- 
war, while innumerable vessels and vast quantities of 
military stores were captured during the campaign, and 
that by a single ship, and without the loss of a single 
man! There is no parallel to such an achievement in 
the whole annals of war. Well might his opponents 
term him ‘‘el Diablo.” And yet never was a life more 
nearly wrecked, and never were opportunities and deeds 
which might have redounded alike to the good of him 
who wrought them, and to his country’s, more reck- 
lessly thrown away. For Dundonald, with all his genius, 
was often an absolute child in his behaviour towards his 
superiors, and allowed enthusiasm to run away with 
sober judgment—in everything save war. There he 
never let his intellect be obscured for a moment by 
either temper or impatience. But in other matters he 
was saturated by vanity, without tolerance for the 
stupidity or errors of others, without concentration of 
effort, and intensely combative. Such a man made 
enemies on all sides, and rashly gave them all openings 
to assail him. And thus it was that perhaps the 
greatest sailor save Nelson only, whom we ever pro- 
duced had to leave the service, and gain his most 
splendid laurels under a foreign flag. Thus it was that 
he was snubbed, and insulted, and misunderstood, and 
made to drain the bitter cup of disappointment to the 
yery dregs in spite of all his courage and genius. 
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By DAVID STORRAR MELDRUM, Author of “ The Story of 
Margrédel.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON’S LIFE. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON IN THE 
_ IRELAND OF HIS DAY. 


By LADY FERGUSON, Author of * ‘ The Irish before the Conquest,” 
‘* Life of William Reeves, D.D.,” &c. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 
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able and worthy memoir of a great Irish scholar and poet.”—/rish Time. 


THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE. 
THE LOST PIBROCH, 


And other Shieling Stories. 
By NEIL MUNRO. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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stories. +»Mr. Munro has tales to tell, and can tell them.”— Pad/ Mail Gazette. 
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UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW HAGGARD, D.S.O. With a Portrait. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Daily Telegraph. 
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By the Hon. FREDERICK MONCREIFF. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
romance." — Daily Chronicle. 
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hk and White. 
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By C. R. CONDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.AS., Author of 
“ Tent Work in Palestine” &c. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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An Anglo-German Study. 
By E. GERARD (Madame de LaszowsKA), Author of ‘‘A Secret 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
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By A. W. KINGLAKE. With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. H. LECKY. 
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of Ng 3 Negotiations for her Marriage. By Martin A. S. 
Le .R.H Editor of ‘‘The Calendar of Spanish State Papers of 


with’ Portraits. Cloth, r2s. 
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diplomacy."—Daily News. 


THE COUNTRY OF 
HORACE AND VIRGIL. 


By Gaston Boissizr. Translated by Havetock Fiswer. Maps, Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE AFRICANDER : 


A Plain Tale of Colonial Life. By E. Crarrmonte. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


With Portrait. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE: 
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Author of “Sixty Years gitator’s Life” 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
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By Henry Parr. ith so Pen and Ink Sketches by F. W. R. Apams. 
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Right Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Sm. post 8vo. with 


several Ill 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 
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